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A SIX-YEAR PENMANSHIP COURSE 



HARRY HOUSTON 
Supervisor of Penmanship, New Haven, Connecticut 



The steady increase in the number of things to be taught in 
the grades has brought about such a crowded condition in the 
curriculum that it has become necessary to reduce the amount of 
time given to some subjects. There have been some eliminations 
in arithmetic and grammar, and now the question of reducing the 
time given to penmanship is under discussion. 

After about ten years' trial of the vertical system, writing 
masters came forward with a plan for slant writing which had 
been successful in business schools. This method has been stressed 
during the past ten or fifteen years with the result that more time 
and effort have been given to this subject than ever before. The 
results of tests in many places do not show marked efficiency, so 
that many are beginning to ask if the efforts are worth while and 
if there is not some way of teaching writing so as to produce reason- 
ably good results in less time. 

Much of our instruction is traditional, the methods having 
originated under conditions different from those of today. 
Changed conditions necessitate a change in methods and ideals. 
Thirty to fifty years ago commercial enterprises began to expand 
rapidly. There was an increasing amount of correspondence, 
bookkeeping, and other clerical work which had to be done with 
a pen before the wide use of typewriters and computing machines. 
There was a great demand for penmen to do this work. The public 
schools were not meeting this demand. Their chief aim in the 
teaching of handwriting was legibility, and the writing habit 
developed was too slow and laborious to meet the demands of 
business. As a result of these conditions, special penmanship 
schools were started. The students were adults whose large, 
strong muscles were better fitted for handling the axe and shovel 
than the pen. It was found that much practice upon the oval 
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exercise and the push-and-pull movement was beneficial. It was 
found also that a high degree of speed made it necessary for the 
individual to use arm movement. Not less than an hour was 
given to the penmanship lesson and two or three hours were given 
to outside practice. A large amount of time was available for 
penmanship practice, as there were only a few subjects in the 
curriculum and no other written work to prepare. Such excellent 
results were obtained that it was thought that the correct methods 
for all time had been discovered. 

The exercises referred to and the use of speed drills as a means 
of securing arm movement have been handed down to us and used 
in all of the grades. Theoretically, these plans would make pen- 
men of all pupils; but let us consider the conditions in our schools 
today. We have children instead of adults. We have a few 
minutes instead of hours to give to practice. The written work 
required in spelling, arithmetic, language, history, etc., greatly 
exceeds the penmanship practice. This written work usually 
begins early in the grades, and there is such a quantity of it that 
it is the dominant factor in forming writing habits. These condi- 
tions show the necessity for a kind of penmanship practice that is 
closely related to, and which will have a direct effect upon, the 
written work that is done. In this connection we find one of the 
chief faults in the methods used during the past ten or fifteen years. 
The oval exercise and the push-and-pull movement are not closely 
related to the required written work. These exercises can be 
perfected without improving the other writing. The effect upon 
the written work frequently is detrimental when an effort is made 
to apply the high speed used in the simple exercises to the small, 
complex movements necessary in writing words. In acquiring any 
other kind of complex manual dexterity there is no thought of 
jumping from a simple to a complex movement. No one tries to 
promote good piano playing by requiring the pupil to advance 
rapidly from a simple motion to such difficult movements that 
considerable inaccuracy is sure to result. The penmanship plans 
we have used were designed for conditions different from those 
which we have today. They were designed for students who had 
no writing except the penmanship practice. In one other respect 
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these plans were not designed to correlate with our present written 
work. After the exercises referred to, the next step invariably has 
been practice upon capitals. Both of these steps are absolutely 
remote from the writing of the spelling lesson with which most 
pupils begin their written work. This kind of procedure is likely 
to develop two kinds of writing, one used in the penmanship drills 
and the other in actual writing. So long as written work exceeds 
penmanship practice this difficulty will need to be overcome. 

There is a growing conviction that the time given to penman- 
ship should be reduced to six years. If this is to be done, the 
following changes should be made. Revise the plans so as to meet 
present conditions. Throw away the oval exercise and the push- 
and-pull movement. Practice motions that are to be used in 
actual writing and which lead directly to the writing of words. 
Abandon excessive speed as a means of promoting arm movement 
and substitute size and a controllable amount of speed. Follow 
the plan used in acquiring other forms of manual dexterity. No 
one would require students in typewriting to proceed with such 
rapidity that the keys are struck inaccurately. The procedure is 
to fix the hands in position and proceed from simple coarse motions 
to complex movements, maintaining at all times a reasonable degree 
of accuracy. 

Another change should be made. The idea that all pupils 
need to be or will become penmen should be abandoned. That is 
one trouble with the plans we have had. An elaborate program 
has been laid out for developing skilful penmen. There is at pres- 
ent comparatively little demand for penmen because of the general 
use of the typewriter. 

Some may say that the changes advocated would result in 
poorer writing, but it is believed that just the opposite would 
result. By simplifying plans and placing emphasis on the writing 
of words, an immediate improvement in all written work can be 
made. By beginning with large forms instead of excessive speed 
to further arm movement, a higher standard of accuracy can be 
maintained. By giving a kind of penmanship practice which can 
be carried over easily into written work, time can be saved and 
better results obtained. Efforts to secure good results by the old 
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methods have been futile. The handwriting work has tried to go 
in one direction, while the tide of written work has been so strong 
that progress has been impossible unless unusual effort has been 
put forth. 

The importance of arm movement has been exaggerated and 
emphasized to the exclusion of other factors so that a large amount 
of poor, scrawly writing has resulted. Legibility and ease in writ- 
ing should be the objectives. Position, penholding, and movement 
should be regarded as means of attaining these aims. Not many 
pupils, after leaving school, will have conditions favorable for com- 
plete arm movement writing. The writing that was formerly done 
on large desks is now largely done by machines. The majority of 
people write on pads or notebooks held in the hand or the lap, or 
in ways unfavorable for arm movement as we have been teaching 
it. A combination of arm and finger movement is better adapted 
for the conditions under which most people write. 

Many details pertaining to position, penholding, and movement 
which require much time and practice should be simplified. A few 
common-sense rules should be substituted. In regard to position, 
the first consideration is that a healthful posture be maintained 
by placing both forearms on the desk so as to support the body in 
nearly an upright position. In regard to penholding the main 
point is to grasp the pen or pencil far enough from the point to 
make it easy to move the hand along the line of writing. If the 
pen or pencil is grasped close to the point, so much of the hand 
rests on the paper that writing is impeded. The forms cannot be 
seen as they are being made unless the head is tilted to one side or 
brought forward close to the desk. The paper should be turned 
so that the lines on the paper are at right angles to the forearm. 
This facilitates the carrying of the hand across the page. 

So far the conditions laid down are favorable for securing 
facility. Writing is such a difficult art, however, and pupils are 
forced into using it so much in connection with their work that 
something more should be done to promote a free, rhythmical 
movement. One should practice large letter forms and combina- 
tions of letters, gradually reducing the size and increasing the diffi- 
culties in the combinations. If a word of ordinary length cannot 
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be written with a free, steady motion and with a good degree of 
accuracy, it is because the necessary motions are too fine and 
complex. The same difficulties are encountered in piano playing, 
typewriting, and other forms of motor skill where the mastery of 
free, accurate, and complex motions is involved. The best pro- 
cedure is by gradual steps from coarse, simple motions to the very 
difficult movements, maintaining at all times such a position of 
the hand, fingers, and materials as will be favorable for the accom- 
plishment of the desired results. Methods of teaching handwrit- 
ing should be in harmony with these general principles. In the 
beginning, the letters should be large enough to compel the use of 
the forearm. The movements made should be those used in 
writing words. Progress should be made to smaller and more 
complex motions as rapidly as possible. 

Rhythm and facility can be promoted by counting, by music, 
or by some other means of regulating speed. The standard rate 
for the different grades should be rapid enough to enable the pupil 
to do his written work expeditiously and slow enough to permit a 
reasonable amount of accuracy. It is a mistake to establish a 
standard for speed so high that a good degree of accuracy is impos- 
sible, or to establish a standard that is not adequate for the written 
work required. Pupils in the grammar grades write more than the 
average person writes after leaving school, so that if adequate speed 
is taught for school work it will be sufficient for all ordinary occupa- 
tions. In fixing the standards for speed shown in the illustration 
of the Penmanship Diagnosis and Record Card, an attempt was 
made to establish a rate for each grade sufficiently rapid for school 
purposes and slow enough to enable good progress in legibility to 
be made. 

If the time for penmanship practice is reduced to six years, a 
higher standard for legibility will have to be maintained. We have 
been proceeding too much on the assumption that if speed and arm 
movement are attained, legibility will be assured. Legibility is 
more apt to disappear than appear if thorough instruction is not 
given. Under ordinary procedure the acquiring of legibility is a 
long process, requiring so much practice on numerous details that 
many pupils fail to reach the desired goal before leaving school. 
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A different method of attacking this problem is necessary. Instead 
of working along from one detail to another, leading up to the 
formation and perfection of letters through exercises, one should 
aim directly at legibility. A short cut can be taken by emphasizing 
points which make for general legibility, such as size, spacing, slant, 
etc. 

Penmanship instruction should be simplified by eliminating 
movement exercises, reducing emphasis on position, penholding, 
and movement to simple common-sense rules that will conserve 
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PENMANSHIP DIAGNOSIS AND RECORD CARD 



Age Grade 

Position, penholding, and move- 
ment 

Size 

Slant 

Spacing (words and letters) 

Margins 

Letter formation 

Speed 

Legibility 



Check, at least once a month, the most glaring faults in pupils' written work. 
A blank space has been left to insert any other general fault not found in the list. 



Grade 

Speed. 
Legibility. 



STANDARDS FOR SPEED AND LEGIBILITY 

I II III IV V VI VII VIII 
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good health and promote ease in writing, and by giving more 
emphasis to general legibility. The next important step is to give 
proper attention to this instruction in all written work. The 
necessity for this can be readily seen by comparing the amount of 
penmanship practice with all other writing. The written work 
greatly exceeds the amount of penmanship practice; and as every 
act of writing registers in the nervous system, this written work is 
the dominant factor in forming writing habits. The first thing is 
to have the instruction simple enough so that it can be carried over 
into the written work. Most of this written work is prepared with- 
out close supervision by the teacher. One class writes while another 
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is reciting. Some effectual stimulation can be given by the teacher 
by mentioning some of the general points which have been promi- 
nent in the writing lessons. If the lessons have dealt largely with 
exercises or letters, effectual stimulation cannot be given. The 
poor written work will not be improved by an admonition to remem- 
ber the capital letter recently practiced. In observing an average 
class write when left to themselves, a number will be found doing 
the work in a different way from that required in the penmanship 
lessons. They drift into poor legibility and a poor way of handling 
the pen partly because of a lack of proper supervision and partly 
because the writing practice is of such a nature that it cannot 
function in this kind of work. 

Supervising or controlling the written work so as to make it 
contribute to good writing habits is such an important problem 
that another plan is suggested. Instead of having a special pen- 
manship lesson, use the time available for this practice by adding 
about five minutes to each of the periods devoted to written work 
to provide an opportunity for special supervision. In schools 
where there is a marked difference between the penmanship 
practice and the other writing this plan is particularly valuable. 
In all grades where considerable written work is necessary this 
plan is recommended for a part of the time. If a few general 
points which help to make a good page effect are emphasized, the 
poor writing will disappear. In high schools and in the grades 
where writing lessons have been discontinued, this is the kind of 
supervision that should be given. It does not require a specialist 
in penmanship to note that writing is too small or too crowded 
and that irregular slant and incorrect initial and final strokes make 
a poor page effect. Many superintendents are in despair over the 
writing in high schools. If teachers are urged to do something to 
improve the writing of the pupils, the only thing which occurs to 
them is to give the drills common in penmanship practice. These 
they do not have the time to give, and they would not be adequate 
if they could be given. All teachers in any grade where written 
work is given should hold to a good standard for general legibility. 
This will remove the necessity for special drill in penmanship and 
make possible the forming of good writing habits. 
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In the upper grammar grades the work should be diverted into 
more useful channels by practicing business and social letters and 
the commonly used business forms. If the project or problem 
method is used, a motive for good writing will be supplied. It is 
not enough to equip pupils with good handwriting skill. They 
should know how to use it in the complex business and social life 
they are about to enter. 

The suggestions given are not intended to convey the impression 
that there shall be no instruction on letter formation. This is 
usually taken care of in the first few years of school, but a refining 
and perfecting process should be carried on through the later grades. 
As soon as the written work begins, the kind of instruction here 
outlined should become prominent. Moreover, if the writing 
becomes poor after drill on letter formation is discontinued, this 
is the only procedure which will make a rapid and effectual inroad 
upon it. If the time given to penmanship practice is diminished, 
this kind of instruction and supervision will have to be made use 
of in order that we may maintain a high standard of writing as 
one of the essentials in elementary education. 



